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SPRING WHEAT. 


“ KINDS OF SPRING WHEAT.—There are six kinds 
of Spring Wheat known among us, designated by 
local or accidental names. When well formed 
they are marked by slight differences of color and 
shape ; but no analysis has within my knowledge 
been made to ascertain any differences in their 
nutritions properties, 

1. The red bearded Virginia summer Wheat was 
first noticed about 17953; and was celebrated for 
its early maturity and productiveness. It is some- 
times known as the Lawler wheat from the name 
of the person, who introduced it, It is still culti- 
vated in many parts of the state, and much ap- 
proved, 

2. The Gilman Wheat, a bearded aud produc- 
tive variety, has been known among us since the 
year 1816. Accident brought some of this wheat 
into the hands of Nath’l Gilman, of Exeter, N. H., 
who cultivated it with care, and from him it 
has been generally diffused in New England. My 
own crops of this variety have been from 16 to 25 
bushe!s. Mr Post, of Lenox obtained this year 40 
bushels to the acre. This is a beautiful variety. 

3. The Tea Wheat, a bald wheat, has been cul- 
tivated several years, and is a most valuable grain. 
It is said to have originated in a few grains found 
in a chest of tea, 

4. The Siberian Wheat, cultivated in western 
New York, and represented asexcellent, This is 
said to yield from thirty to forty bushels to the 
acre, and to be proof against smut or rust. Its 
origin is not stated, but it appears to differ little 
if at all, from the Italian. Its yield must depend 
upon the condition of the land and the cultivation. 
A preventive against smut in any wheat is ascer- 
tained ; and it is the farmer’s fault, if his field is 
smutted. It is stated that this wheat has hitherto 
proved secure from rust; but as mildew and rust 
have, it would seem, from pretty general experi- 
ence, an intimate relation with the state of the at- 
mosphere, though other causes may operate to 
produce them, we believe that no particular spe- 
cies of wheat furnishes a certain security against 
these calamities. 

5. The next kind is the Italian, which has been 
much raised in the interior of New York; and 
the last year cultivated in several parts of the 
United States. This kind of wheat was brought 
from Florence in Italy about five years since ; and 
has been since that time very successfully culti- 
vated. Of the samplesof Siberian and Italian 
wheat now before me,the Italian is quite superior ; 
the Jatter was raised in Lanesboro’ by one of the 
most careful farmers in Massachusetts ; and the 
former was received by the Governor from the 
Patent Office in Washington. The Sibevian is 
not plump and is probably not a fair sample. The 
Italian wheat has been found productive on soi's 
of moderate fertility ; 35% bushels have been rais- 





~ 


ed this year on 7-8 of an acre, In Berkshire 
county, where the Italian and Siberian have been 
cultivated side by side, the preference has been 
given to the former. In New York, the result is 
stated to be otherwise. A controversy, stimuiated 
by private interest among the growers of this 


merits of the two kinds. It would be unsafe to 
pronounce a preference without farther experi- 
ence. They both promise well and may be re- 
commended for cultivation. 

6. The Black Sea Wheat is another variety, 
which may be safely commended to the farmers. 
We speak of the spring variety, raised first in 1831, 
in Fitchburg, Mass. ‘There is e wheat under the 
same name raised in New York, of great produc 
tiveness, which isa winter wheat. The Black 
Sea spring wheat, was first introduced by Payson 
Williams, of Fitehburg, Mass, A friend in Smyrna 
found this grain on board a vessel from the Black 
Sea; and sent 2 bushel of it to Mr Williams. His 
| cultivation has for years been extraordinarily liberal 
and in a corresponding degree successful. Five 
years since, he obtained 55 1-2 bushels to the acre, 
Weighing 65 lbs. to the bushel. This year his 
crop is reported at 38 1-2 bushels, 

7. Another variety has been brought into the 
country from Portugal called the Seven Weeks 
Wheat. It was imported by a public spirited gen- 
teman in Stockbridge, Berkshire county, the last 
yeur, but did not arrive in season to admit of a 
fair trial. [tis said to yield well under good cul- 
tivation ; and to come to maturity in seven weeks 
from the time of sowing. How well it will suc- 
ceed in our latitude remains to be determined, 1 
have sent to Lisbon for a quantity for distribution 
among the farmers, deeming it, from the represen- 
tations made, worthy of a fair experiment. The 


the flour is not ascertained. 

Having spoken thus fully of the different kinds 
of spring wheat raised in the state, it must be left 
to every farmer, to choose for himself. 

SeLectTion oF seED.—The next point of im- 
portance is to choose for seed that which is full, 
heaithy, and perfect. Many farmers believe that 
| shrivelled and imperfect grain is as good for seed 
as that which is sound and fair; and as a bushel 
of shrivelled grain contains more seeds, and will 
produce more plants, and at the same time can be 
obtained at a cheaper rate, it is often preferred. 
This is a great error. It contradicts all the analo- 
gies of nature. It is a universal rule in the pro- 
pagation of animals and vegetables, that like pro- 
duces like; that imperfections and diseases are 
transmitted and aggravated by propagating always 
from the same without selection ; and that to im- 
prove the race the most perfect are to be chosen 
for the parents of the future stock. ‘To this law 
of nature, the wheat plant presents no exception. 
oxperiment has decided this point. In an exact 
trial made for this purpose in Scotland, in 1783, 
it was found, that while seed wheat selected from 
a crop perfectly sound and ripe produced 15 bush- 





wheat, has been going on, as to the comparative | 





lels for one sown, seed which was shrivelled and 
imperfect produced only 5 1-2 for one, 
| Quantity or serp to an acre.—Of spring 
'wheat this ought not to be less than two bushels ; 
and many of the best cultivators in this country 
and abroad, are accustomed to recommend two 
We speak of 
| broad-cast sowing ; the drill cultivation of wheat 
| has never been practised amorg us, excepting in 
/some small experiments, With the habits of our 
people itcan hardly be expected to be introduced, 
|The best crops, which have been raised in the 
state, have been from abundant sowing. In Mr 
Williams’s great crop of 55 bushels to the acre, 
| three bushels of seed were sown, The land, how- 
| ever, in this case, was put into the highest condi- 
jtion for the preceding crop. An observing and 
successful farmer on Connecticut river states, that 
ihe has for several years seeded thus abundantly 
ifor his rye as well as wheat, and with much ad- 
jvantage. Wheat isa plant, which, where it has 
| opportunity, tdlers very much, or throws out an 
| oaenee of side shoots. There is time for this 
} with winter wheat, which is eleven mouths ip the 
ground, [tis not so however with spring grain, 
which is matured in three or four months, It 
will be found likewise with wheat, as with Indian 
corn, that the ears of grain growing upon the 
suckers are generally much inferior to the ear 
produced upon the main stalk, One object of 
thick sewing is to avoid this throwing up of suck- 
ers. It is ascertained, likewise, that thickly sown 
wheat is less liable to blast or mildew, than that, 
Which is thin and scattered. 

PREPARATION OF THE SEED.—The preparation 
of the seed is of great consequence. "Two objects 
are to be answered by it; to get rid of the light 
and imperfeet seeds, and likewise foreign seeds or 


nnd a half, and some three bushels, 





kernel is long, and of a dark color ; the quality of| the seeds of weeds ; and to furnish a preventive 


against smut. The smut, which in respect to its 
nature has been long matter of dispute, is now 
generally conceded to be a minute plant, the seeds 
of which adhere to the grain of wheat, These 
seeds must be destroyed; and this is to be done 
by the application of some caustic or cleansing 
substance to the grain before sowing, Various 
steeps or washes have leen successfully used— 
very small solutions of arsenic, of blue vitriol, and 
of green vitriol, have been employed with perfect 
success. But a strong brine is equally efficacious ; 
let it be if convenient the brine of a beef barrel, 
Let the seed wheat be first thoroughly washed in 
water, and all the dirt, and light and imperfect 
seeds be floated off; and then after steeping it for 
a time in-strong brine, let it be taken out, on the 
barn floor, an@ thoroughly sprinkled with finely 
slaked lime until every kernel shall have taken up 
as much as can he made to adhere to it. [tia 
then ready for sowing; but should the weather 
prove unfavorable, or the sowing for any reason 
be delayed, the wheat must be occasionally sprin- 
kled, so us to prevent its becoming dry, Some 
persons recommend the use of urine, or liquor 
from the barn-yard, but it js believed to haye no 
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advantage over brine, Others apply the ley of 


ashes, but there is danger of leaving the wheat too | 


long in such a steep, Others insist that the steep 


should be nearly at scalding heat, but this is ate) 
‘There is another disease | 
which goes under the name of smut, which seems | 
to be merely the bursting of the grain through 


tended with danger. 


plethora, like the smut in Indian corn, As this 


eftect is never universal or general through the | 


field, it is not of such importance. I know no 
remedy against it, The smut in wheat was at 
one time matter of great concern; but those, who 
carefully prepare their seed as above directed, may 
dismiss their apprehensions, 

As to the length of time, during which the seed 
may be left in the steep, various opinions are en- 
tertained, 
being taken from the steep, and can be covered as 
soon as it is sown, there is no risk of its being 
swollen even to germination ; but unless both these 
things can be done, it is not advisable that it should 


remain long enough in the steep tobe much swol- | 


len. 

Sowine.—The land should be in as fine tilth 
as possible. The seed should not be sowed deep. 
It should not be sowed upon the furrow, ‘The 


* | 
land should be finely harrowed before sowing ;_ 


the seed Should be covered by a harrow ; and the 
land then carefully rotled. 
ter wheat, deep planting may be less objectionable 
as the deeper the roots of the plant fix themselves, 
the less likely are they to be thrown out by the 
frosts ; but it is not so With summer wheat. The 
seed requires simply to be covered with earth; and 
then the more accessible it is to the great agents of 
vegetation, air, light, and heat, the more vigorous 
will be its growth, One of the most scientific 
and practical farmers in Eurepe, in an earnest es- 
say upon the importance of shallow sowing, has 
illustrated his precepts by plates, showing the con- 
dition of the plant when sowed deeply, or when 
slightly covered, ‘L.subjoin two of these figures, 
which strikingly illustrate his doctrine. 





“The line (a) represents the surface of the | 
ground, The figure (b) represents a seed lightly 
covered, and throwing up several vigorous shoots 
immediately from the seed. The figure (c) rep 
resents a plant springing from a seed Luried deeply 








| its seminal or first roots, znd sent up its shoot) 
bearing two leaves into the air; but as the first | 
joint of the culm rises therewith, and remains | 
near the surface, it also throws out roots, and en- | 
tirely supersedes chose that were first preduced | 
from the grain, Many persons suppose, that the) 
placing of the seed at irregu'ar depths makes but | 
litle or no difference to the ultimate strength of. 
the plant, or to the crop. This philosophical and 
rational observer affirms, that this unnecessary 
waste of vegetable power, is hurtful and unnatu- , 
(ral. Besides this, the young plant must be more 
liable to aceidents from the changes of the weath- | 
er, slugs, and insects, during the ascent of the first | 
ishoot, and before ihe principal roots are formed, | 


' 


as yet, in a great degree, among the deep secrets 
of nature. 

Mauures are of two kinds; putrescent, animal, 
or such as are suppesed to furnish directly the 
food of plants ; or active, such as excite either the 
organs of the plant to receive, or the powers of the 
earth to prepare, this food to be received, or by 
themselves educe from the substances, with which 
they come in contact, the means of sustenance 
and growth for the vegetables to which they are 
applied. The former class consists of animal or 


vegetable substances in a state of putrescence or 


decay, the latter, of mineral substances capable 
by their action of rendering these vegetable and 
animal substances soluble and receivable. 


If it is to be sown immediately upon | 


With respeet to wine | 


I shall go little into any theory of vegetation or 
Som ror wiear.—Rich, heavy loams, contain- (of the operation of manures, Many theories have 
- 4 --k — , ae] ‘ { ° 

| ing a considerable mixture of clay, are most suita- | been framed, but no one so demonstratively — 
Ihde to wheat. Wheat has been cultivated with | M@blished, that none other can be substituted in 
| 3 ° rs ale © . . e “— 

| . .2 8 7a 

) tolerable suecess ou sandy or siliceous lands ; but te sie after farther n> gore shall have ny 
| . on ae ° s . : » | se ste s 

on lands of this deseription it cannot be repeated | ans mance - quuinted with nes - “Sh 1 anger _ 
oftener than: once in five or six years, and the land | profoundly interesting Operations of nature, Facts 
ought to have been prepared and enriched by the established by repeated pene = —s 
be relied upon, The application of green and 


‘than if it started from its natural position at once, | 
| 


cultivation of preceding manured crops, Lands | f ' ; ' ‘adicial 
i ae unfermentec s has always been prejudicia 
strongly caleareous, or abounding in lime, are fa- a omges © aot 7 — ser a : in 
: . : oO Wheat crops e ow thatthe food of plants 
vorable for wheat, and indeed for all other crops, | " M . oe vile nn : 
; cannot be take » unless it is reduced to extreme 
Wherever clover can be made to grow, there fi oe ne ney Thi : lieabl 
. ; | fineness or rendered soluble, lis is applicable 
| Wheat may be cultivated to advantage with proper | . So 
to all plants, If green and unfermented animal 
munagement, | 3 ae 
or putrescent manure be applied te wheat, it is 
always advisable to plough it in deeply so as not 
to be reached by the rogis of the plant until it has 
jundergone some degree of decomposition, If, 


A : : | however, the manure be completely fermented 
Phe prevalent opinion with the | 


Frenel , se /and decomposed, it may then be sately applied, 
| tga ) Baturatiets at the ee day is, that they iby being spread on the ground and harrowed in. 
| SEP Get unetet of aman pavesttion! plants, do- | §; i, desirable,-however, in general that the ma- 


' 
| sigaed to be orisha upon the wheat plant. ‘nure should be applied to the crop which pre- 
| Whatever may be the fact, the appearance of these i cedes the wheat. 


| diseases bears as near 4 relation to certain states Lime.—The presence of lime in some degree 
| eof the weather at the time the wheat is maturing | in the suil seems essential to the growth ot wheat, 
| its seed, as the courses of the tides to the changes | and in a degree to the perfection of any plant, A 
of the moon. These diseases usually oecur in _very minute portion of lime is always found in 
| the damp, hot, steaming, foggy weather of July, (the wheat plant. Some portion of lime likewise 
In low and confined situations, wheat is much | is found, it is believed, in all soile, excepting those 
| oftener blighted than in situations which are ele- ‘composed entirely of decayed vegetable matter 
| vated, and where the air circulates freely. like peat, or of pure silex or saud, In the most 
| PLOUGHING AND PREPARATION OF THE LAND.— | productive soils for wheat, lime is found in the 
| If intended to raise wheat on land, for example, | form of a carbonate ; and the permanent value of 
i that is now in green sward, what should be done? | a soil for grain crops may be ina degree deter- 
Let the land be turned over with as much care, | mined by the presence of lime. In Europe the 
pand the furrow slice be laid as flat as possible ;| analysis ef the best soils gives 25 to 30 per cent of 
‘and then thoroughly rolled with a heavy roller, | carbonate of lime. We shall soon be favored 
| until the field is entirely smooth. ‘The inverted | with the analysis of the soils of our own state 
| sward must not be disturbed ; and in no case | from our learned geological surveyor. 
brought again to the surface. Let the land be Lime is not however the food of plants, It is 
thoroughly reduced by harrowing to a fine tilth ;| not a mere stimulus to the plant. ‘The most rea- 
}and the seed be sowed as soon after ploughing as | sonable theory is, that it causes the dissolution of 
ean be conveniently done, Experience and ob. | other substances in the earth ; and prepares them 


| Situation anp aspect.—The aspect of lands, | 
| whether high and airy, or low and coufined, is of 
'considerable moment. Various theories have been 
| suggested in regard to the origin of rust and imil- 
| dew in’ Wheat. 


| servation establish as a geveral rule in farming, to 'to become the food of plants, or to yield that sub- 
}sow as soon as may be after the land has been stance, which constitutes their food. 


As lime it- 
|self does not constitute the food of plants, this 
Manurrs For wHeat,—Land among us can jexplains why lime alone does not enrich a poor 
seldom be found too rich for wheat; but the en | soil; and why, where it has been applied in ex- 
riching manures may be applied in too great) cess and without the addition of other manures, it 
quantities ; or in an improper condition ; or at an | for a time impoverishes a soil. 
improper time, The feeding of plants is ss im-| ‘The rules for the application of lime to the soil 
perfectly understood as the feeding of animals.—| are of more immediate importance to the farmers 
As with animals so with plants, we know that| than any further discussion of the theory of their 
they cannot live without food, and their vigor and | operation. 
fruitfulness depend much upon the quantity and 


| stirred, 


Lime may be applied to soils for two objcets, 





in the earth.” ‘This last plant vegetated though 


quality of their food, But how it is taken up,and | The first to make a permanent change in the na- 





. fe | i i 2 i > H > . 2 , 
two or three inches under the surface ; threw out by what means elaborated and distributed, remains | ture of the soil, as for example, to render a clayey 
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case a very abundant application would be requir- 
ed; and at the present prices of line aud of land 
would be an experiment not likely to be underta- 
ken by many of our farmers. 

The second object is to afford immediate aid to 
vegetation. In this case, if we had means of re- 
ducing the limestone toa fine powder without 
calcination, it might at once be advantageously 
applied, and with permanent benefit. ‘This tas | 
been done by an intelligent observer in West 
Stockbridge. He has obtained the ground stone | 
in the form of a fine powder from the mills and | 
shops for sawing and planing marble. The usu-| 
al form in which lime is to be applied among us| 
is ina calcined state, and with a view to its im- | 
mediate effects. In order to apply it advantage- | 
ously, it must be either air slaked, or slaked with | 
water, It may be slaked with water in the field, | 
and distributed immediately while warm ; or mixed | 
with mould, in the proportion of one bushel of | 

| 
| 
i 


lime to five of mould, and spread in that form ; 
in which latter form it is, perhaps, more likely to 
be equally diffused. It may be mixed with peat | 
earth ; but in this case it should be allowed a cone | 
siderable time for fermentation, in order to render | 
the vegetable matter of peat soluble, and to extract 
from it the proper food of plants. But it must | 
not be mixed with animal or putrescent manure, | 
Its effects in such case are to destroy the animal | 
matter, and leave only the woody fibre. 

In regard to the quantities to be applied there 
are great diversities of practice. In England, 
upon soils comparatively destitute of calcareous 
matter, from 100 to 600 bushels have been applied ; 
the last quantity, however, with injury to the land 
for some time. The English consider that 300 
bushels are ordinarily a proper dressing for an 
acre, and this is applied at once ; very much lar- 
ger quantities have been applied, but the advanta- 
ges of such copious liming are not always a com- 
pensation for the expense. 

The Freach, and the Germans, of late especially 
have been highly suecessful in the application of | 
lime. The practice of the former differs from that | 
of English agriculture; but its advantages have | 
been fully tested. They recommend the applica- 
tion of about 12 bushels per year, annually, for | 





cold, it enriches vegetation, but does not forward | 


Potash, or vegetable alkali, is stated to be of! 
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soil less adhesive, and make it friable. In this | When applied to heavy soils and soi's naturally | which, if it be not the case of rust and mildew, 


seems, from its usual coincidence with it, to favor 


t. | directly tie developement of this evil. 


Spring wheat has succeeded well when sown 


more yalue than lime in producing the humin)as late as the 25th of May or even the first of 


which is deemed the essential food of plants,— | June. 


Some value it at a much higher rate, 


Far:ners in general, however, su) pose, 


It has been | from such late sowing, the danger of mildew apon 


applied at the rate of 50 to 100 Ibs. to an acre ;| the crop is greater; and in such short seasons as 
and, as stated, with great success; but 1 have no) the two last, the crop from such late sowing might 
knowledge of any such decisive experiments as | not always be out of danger from frosts. 


would justify me in speaking with confid-nee of 
its effects, or the mode ef its application. Mr 
Williams’s great crops of wheat have been assist- | 
ed by fifty bushels of wood ashes spread to an | 
acre; and a good crop of wheat seldom fails to 
be obtained on newly cleared and burnt land. The | 
potash is here present in large quantities. 

Leeched Ashes and Soapboilers’ Waste are es- 
teemed a most valuable manure, A good deal of 
lime is ordinarily mixed with them; and they 
abound in vegetable alkaline matter, which is 
highly favorable to the crop, They should be 
spread on the suvface, and harrowed in. From 


| fifty to one Lundrea bushels can be safely applied 


to the land, though few farmers will feel that they 
ean afford the application at the prices at which 
they are at present held. ‘They must not be too 
often repeated on the same land. 

Bone manure, in the fori of dust, or small pie- 
ces and dust intermixed, is a most valuable ma- 
nure, Jt contains « large proportion of the phos- 
phate of lime, which Las always proved a most | 
efficientaid to vegetation, Forty bushels of crushed 
bones, or twentyfive bushels of bone dust, to an 
acre, have been found as efficient as a much larger 
quantity ; and no advantage whatever has come 
from doubling this amount, Bone dust mixed 
with ashes has been bighly efficacious. The best 
mode of application is to mix them with mould, 
or barn-yard compost; and if for grain crops | 
spread and harrow them in lightly ; but it is es- | 
sential that they should undergo a degree of fer- 
mentation before they are applied to the land; 
and that the land to which they are applied should 
be dry. The lands on which bone manure has 
been found efficacious have been light, dry, and | 
sandy soils:—upon clayey or heavy soils it has | 
not been useful, If for immediate effect, the bone 


three years in succession, or 40 bushels applied | dust is to be preferred ; if for permanentimprove- | 


BEET SUGAR, 


We have been wishing for a favorable op- 





portunity to avail ourselves of the subjoined infor- 
mation relative to the manufacture of Beet Sugar 
in France, We received this information through 
the politeness of D. L. Child, Esq. some weeks 
since ; and as it is authentic, it cannot fail to be 
interesting and valuable. Mr Child went abroad 
as an agent fora company in Iilinois designing 
to engage in this business, with a view to procure 
the necessary information in relation to the cul- 
ture of the root and the manufacture of the sugar. 

The accounts here given, as to the advantages 
and success of both, will draw publie attention 
strongly to the subject.. If the great discovery re- 
cently patented in England, of which we gave 
some account ina former paper, should meet the 
public expectations and fulfil what it promises to 
do, it will give an immense impulse to the busi- 
ness. By this new method it would scem that 
12 per cent. or upwards of sugar can be obtained 
whore only 5 and 6 were formerly obtained ; and 
the raw material is so prepared that the manufac- 
turer can proceed at pleasure at any season of the 
year. Ilitherto there has been a difficulty in 
keeping the beets from being seriously affected by 
the weather, so that heavy disappointments and 
losses have occurred, 

The main question is whether the price of la- 
bor among us is not too high to think of pursuing 


it to advautage, Of the manufacture of the arti- 


at a time once in five years, Thisis deemed am- | 
ple. In this case is probably intended 12 bushe!s 
of unslaked lime, the bulk of which in the form 
of a hydrate, or slaked with water, is more than 
doubled. The plants on an acre will not take up 
a sixth of this quantity; but much of it is lost by 
gradually sinking into the soil, or goes to its per- 
manent improvement, The French: method rests 
upon the highest authority of science and actual 
experiment ; and may be commended to our far- 
mers. 

Marls, which contain a good proportion of lime, 
are of great value in ameliorating soils; and oper- 
ate ip improving soils and supplying calcareous 
matter, though notin the active and immediate 
manner in which lime operates. Their applica- 
tion, however, is considered by many as preferable 
to lime. On this subject we want more experi- 
ence. The Berkshire shell-marls, which have 
been :ecently discovered, contain from 80 to 90 
per cent of lime. ‘The operation of shell-marl, or 
marl containing a large amount of shells in a state 
of decomposition, is much slower than that of 


} in Massachusetts, which is at Roxbury, the manu- 


ment, the crushed bone. 
factured article contains a good deal of the dust 
intermixed with the crushed bones. It is’ sold | 
here, we understand, at 35 cents per bushel, and 
large quantities are on hand to be supplied. 

The application of lime, too, should never be 
made but in dry weather, and when the land is 
dry; as otherwise it is apt to be formed into a) 
mortar, which is not easy of solution, Lime ap- | 
plied in any form to the land, it is to be remem- 
bered, is not an enricher of the soil; and there- | 
fore, if lime alone should be applied for a succes- 
sion of years, and all putrescent or vegetable ma- 
nures be omitted,the land would be losing instead 
of advancing in fertility. It is merely a preparer | 
or evolver of the food of plants, 


| 
| 


At the only mill known | cle we are not prepared to spenk with confidence ; 


but the cultivation of the crop itself for itself is 
highly profitable for the stall-feeding of animals ; 
and perhaps few field crops of vegetables, will 
produce more beef or mutton or more milk and 
butter to an acre. ‘Twenty tons were raised last 
year to an acre ; and judicious farmers estimated 
its value as full five dollars, when the price of 
English Hay was fifteen dollars. At this rate a 
good profit would be realized ; and the land left in 
fine condition for a grain crop. We cannot en- 
tertain a doubt then, with the habits, frugality, and 
skill of our people that the manufacture of the ar. 


ticle may be carried oo as cheaply with us as in 


Gypsum has not been found of any apparent | France. 


value to wheat. 

Time oF sowino.—Of the proper time of sow- 
ing the wheat crop, opinions are various. Early 
sowing has been usuaily recommended, that the 
crop may be so far advanced as to be out of the 
way of the hot, sultry and damp weather of July, 








quick lime; but its effects are quite lasting.— 


Within the last few years, the cultivation of 
| beets and the manufacture of sugar from them, 
have rapidly increased in France aud extended 
to Prussia, Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

They were first commenced in France in 1809, 
and under the Continental System then iu full 
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: | 
vigor began to take root but upon the entrance of 


the Allies in 1814, the manufactories with one or | 
two exceptions were closed and the culture aban. 
doned. During the Restoration raw sugar sold 
in the French market for seren cents per lb. though 
previously it had commanded 30 to 40 cents, It 
could not have been expected that a single estab- 
lishment would survive such a reduction of the 
profits upon which their proprietors had calcula. 
ted, yet two were kept up through the worst of) 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


times and their proprietors are now very wealthy. | 

In 1828 there were 89 beet sugar manufactories | 
in France. 

At this time there are 542 in operation and 39 | 
being built, 

‘The whole annual product is 96,0. 0,000 pounds | 
nearly half of the annual consumption of the arti- | 
cle in France, | 

The expense of producing the beet varies ac- | 
cording to locality and the skill of the cultivator | 
and manufacturer. It ranges between 5.7, and | 
9.5 cents per pound. The average of 7.6 cents | 
is usually adopted in calculation. The wholesale | 
price of the sugar in the market varies from 8 to | 
ll cents, French manufacturers have been jeal- | 
ous for many years that the Government was de- | 
sivous of obtaining their secrets with the design 
of laying an excise on every pound of sugar which 
they make. They have in consequence been 
very close and seldom admit that they reap a bene | 
efit of even so much as one cent per Ib. But the | 
fortunes which have been made and the great and | 
sudden extension of the business, tend strongly to | 
prove that their profits must in many instances be 
greater than this, 
_ ‘They do not always take into account, and if} 
they do, not with scrupulous accuracy, the benef t | 
derived from feeding large numbers of cattle, sheep 
and swine, upon the green tops and upon the pulp 
or residuuin of the beets after the juice is expressed, 
The manure also which is immense Jn quantity 
and superior ip quality is not embraced in any of 
their accounts or estimates which T have seen. 
An acre of land will produce 25,00C€ Ibs. ; upwards 
of 11 tons of sugar beets. Three tons of this will 
be pulp worth as much for feeding and fattening 
cattle as one and a balf ton of good English hay ; 
or it will make excellent manure by being thrown 
ina heap with other residuuams and suffered to 
decompose. 

Lime mixed with vegetable matters coming 
from the scum and dregs of the deflicating pans 
and ashes from the furnaces enter largely into this 
compost. It is certain therefore that one cent 
per Ib, does not represent all the profits which the 
manufacturers who are at the same time farmers, 
have been in the habit of making. 

The following is a list, very limited, yet the 
largest to be obtained of the profits admitted by 
some manufacturers in different parts of Europe. 

In France, 80 per cent on capital, 

“ Silesia, 57 

“ Prussia, 61. 

* Khenish, Pruasia, 9, 

The Beet sugar in its chemical analysis is the 
same with sugar of the cane. In a raw state they 


are distinguishable but not at all in a refined,— 
During the Continental System refined Colonial 
sugar was smuggled into France and sold for that 
of the beet, and at this time refiued beet sugar is 
exported with the benefit of a heavy drawback 
(120 francs on every 220 Ibs.) although that draw- 
back applies by law to none but Colonial sugar 











which has paid a duty on its entrance. Jn both 
cases the utmost vigilance of custom-house otfi- 


cers and skill of chemists have been put in requi- 
| sition but without success to detect these frauds, 


The most experienced aud intelligent sugar 
makers in France regard the business merely as a 
branch of agriculture. ‘The processes and ma- 
chinery are every year rendered more simple and 
cheap. A number of srall farmers convert into 
sugar in winter the beets which they have raised 
in summer, and there is no reasonable doubt that 
the time is at hand when every proprietor of a 
small farm in France, may manufacture his one 
or two thousand pounds of sugar as regularly as 
he threshes his wheat, and this with no other as- 
sistance than can be rendered by his wife and 
children. 

It is esteemed by some of the most eminent 
manufacturers of sugar and machinery that a far- 
mer with his pectare (2 1-2 acres) of beets may 
make 4,000 Ibs. of sugar which would cost bim 
but 2 or 3 cents a pound, and which he might 
therefore deliver in the market for 4 cts, per Ib. 
with a handsome profit. From such industry he 
would derive the following advantages. 

Ist. The sum of $40 clear profit on his sugar. 

2d. The leaves of the beet to feed bu!locks, 


to the middle of November. 

3d. The pulp, equal to 3 1-2 tons of good hay. 

4th. The ashes coming from the furnaces in the 
manufactory. 

5th. The molasses worth about 2 or 3 per cent. 
on the whole expenditure. Where such small 


| domestic manufacture shall become general the 


price of sugar will not be above one third the 
present, and the consumption will be two or three 
times greater, 

Land has risen in the neighborhood of manu- 
factories and more especially of those established 
in the large towns, 50 per cent. and fields particu- 
larly adapted to beet culture 3 to 400 per cent, 

There is probably no country more susceptible 
of benefit from the introduction of the beet sugar 
business than New England. Hot summers and 
steady cold in winter are two things most essential 
to the increase and preservation of saccharine in 
beets and during the process of converting them 
into sugar, In France an idea has prevailed that 
45° is the most southern latitude which will admit 
of the manufzeture of beet sugar. In America it 
is colder at 40° than it is in France at 50°. 

Wages are higher with us, but the rent of land 
und the price of fuel would go far to balance the 
disadvantages of that item. 

Fifty acres of land in France would cost for 
rent or the interest of purchase money $383; 
with us I suppose it would not cost above 50 to 
100 dollars, though I do not profess to know very 
well the rent of Jand in the United States. Fuel 
all over France bears about the same price that it 
does in our cities, Waeges of men is about 30 cts. 
per day and of women and children who do most 
of the cultivation, 12 to 20 cts. per day, they find- 
ing themselves, 

The great quantity of excellent manure which 
farmers would obtain from this business would 
be invaluable to New England. 

There is probably no other means yet discover- 
ed of effecting an equal supply and improving in 
an equal degree the comfort of New England fam- 
ilies and the fertility and beauty of her land and 
rough surface, 








| ° ° ° 
sheep, and mileh cows from the middle of August | 





lt is obvieus that if these views are ever realiz- 
ed, the price of raw sugar would be ultimately re. 
duced to three or four cents, of refined to 8 or 10 
cents and that the consumption of each would be 
immediately doubled, 





(From the Horticultural Register.) 


FORCING FRAMES AND FORWARDING 
EARLY VEGETABLES, 
(Continued. ) 
Jn continuation of my subject on forcing frames, 
I shall make a few remarks on covering and giv- 
ing air, and proceed on the subject of 


FORCING THE CUCUMBER. 

Covering of the frames is very essential and 
should be regularly done at evening, a little before 
sun down ; it should never be omitted in the early 
partof the season of a mild evening, which per- 
haps, in the middle of the night will change se- 
verely cold, and the crop will be lost. Recollect 
one neglect of this kind will destroy the whole 
crop. Uncovering should be as regularly attended 
to as the covering ; for nothing injures plants 
more than to be confined in a frame when the 
sun is shining strong on it. ‘The sun must be 
considered the best stiniulant to vegetation, and a 
lay-a bed framer willseldom succeed. The lonver 
plants are kept in darkness, the more feeble will 
be their growth. 

Giving air, only requires a few hints to be per- 
fectly understood, In the first place, it must be 
in all cases done gradually ; that is to say, begin 
early in the morning by giving a little, at the back 
of the frame, and continue to increase as the sun 
grows strenger, until noon, At one or two 
o’clock the air may be gradually taken away till 
about au hour before sunset, when the frame may 
be closed with the exception of a littl air being 
left at the back to let off the steam. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE FRUITING FRAME, 

Having a quantity of manure prepared as direct- 
ed for the seed bed, proceed to make a bed for 
fruiting the cucumber, ‘The bed may be made 
about three feet, or three and a half feet high, and 
a foot all around wider than the frame intended 
to be put on, as directed for the seed bed. ‘The 
bed being made, place the frame on it and draw 
the heat as before directed, letting off the rank heat 
at the back of it; when the bed is in a proper 
temperature, which can be ascertained by pressing 
a pointed stick into it, and drawing it up, and, by 
pressing the point in the hand; then proceed to 
prepare the hills for planting. 

Preparing the compost for planting.—'lhe best 
compost for the cucumber is a rich metlow loam, 
from ihe top of a pasture where cattle have been 
laying and enriching it, ‘This compost should be 
collected in the fall, and about one third of good 
rotten leaf mould from a frame, or other good 
manure mixed therewith ; the compost should be 
turned and mixed well together before,it is used. 

Preparing the hills, and planting.—In preparing 
the frame for planting, the top of the bed may be 
shaken up about three inches deep and levelled 
all over, when the hills are to be prepared as fol- 
lows: under the centre of each sash, put enough 
of the above soil, to form a conical bill in such 
a manner that the top may be eight or ten inches 
in diameter, and about four or six inehes under 
the glass; when the hill is warmed through, 
which will be in a day after it is made, the cu- 
cumbers may then be planted, by making a hole 
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in the centre of the top of the hill, and gently 
turning the plants out of the pot, with the ball 
entire; after which, the mould may be carefully 
drawn around them and moderately watered, to 
close the soil to the ball, 

Earthing the hills.-—The manager should be | 
careful always to have some compost in the back 
of the frame, to keep it in an equal temperature 
with that in the bill, As the young roots of the 
plants are seen to grow through the hill, a little 
earth may be gradually drawn around them with 
the hands, at different times, until they are large, 
when the wkole of the inside may be earthed, as 
the plants will then be well established, 


cumber, nor so much watering. Tlaving the com | 
post prepared, the bed should be earthed in every | 
way as recommended for the cucumber, ina grad | 
ual manner. 

Stopping young plants.— This ought to be done 
when the first rough leaf is fully grown, by nip- 
ping out the leader in the centre of the plant, and | 


again, When the plants have made a growth of 
eight or ten joints in length. 
will be the means of throwing the plants into | 
fruit at once, | 

Watering the plants.—The melon requires less | 
water than the cucumber; and in many cases, | 


This last stopping | 


when over watered, the vines canker and rot off, | 


ums—one for potatoes, ore for wheat. I need 
not add perbaps, that when stocked down to grass 
with that crop of wheat, the soil was well filled 
with manure, 
if not injurious, to add more than the above amount 


I therefore deemed it unnecessary, 


of manure in the present process, as | have known 
wheat land to be manured too highly, causing the 
straw to be heavy & the kernel light. The last week 
of last April after the land had been well and deep 
ploughed, the seed (2 1-2 bushels of the Smyrna 
or Back Sea Spring Wheat*) was sown and har- 
rowed in across the furrows, the roller following ; 
which finished the daty of the husbandmen to 


this field, vil harvest, which was completed the 


Temperature of the bed.—The internal heat of | especially if the hills are dished so that the water | first week in August, the grain being cut when 
the bed may be kept from 65 to 75 degrees of! collects avout them. The hill of the melon should | the kerval was to the feel like India rubber; two 


heat, and care must be taken always to leave a 
little air at the back cf the frame, to let off the in- 
ternal steam; of very cold nights a mat may be 
hung over the place where the air is given, to 


be always a little above the level of the soil in the 


Wa- 


frame, to let off the surface water about it. 





mollify the harsh air as it enters, 


Stopping and thinning the wines.—The young | side may not be chilled. 
7 | . . . 

may be sprinkled over with a water pot| Clean and carefully measured, 
with a rose on the spout, of an evening, about an | 33 bushels and 16 quarts of clean wheat. 


plants may be stopped as soon as they show out 


two or three rough leaves, by nipping out the | 
The after | 


centre, close to the first rough leaf. 
management is, to thin the vines in such a man- 
ner that they will not be matted too close togeth- 


er; but can in every way enjoy the sun and air. | 


| 


When the fruit begins to show on the vines, the 
shoots are to be regularly nipped off two joints 
from it, in order to throw the strength and sup- 
port into it. 


Watering, &c.—The cucumber requires plenty | 


of water when in a growing state, and if a quan- 
tity of soap suds or liquid manure is often applied, 
the better, Every attention must be paid to giv- 
ing air ina regular manner, covering well of a 
night, &e, Let the cultivator bear in mind, that 
strict attention is requisite, and that a negligent 
framer must never expect to succeed, 

Lining the bed.—When the internal heat of the 
hed decreases, it should be renewed, by lining the 
outside of the bed with two or three feet of hot 
worked manure, which must be augmented at 


internal heat. 
FORCING THE MELON. 
The melon requires nearly the same treatment 


as the cucumber, in the preparing of the bed, the | 


management of the seed bed, and the potting of 
the young plants. The time of sowing the seed 
may be nearly the same as the cucumber, although 
it is generally the practice to sow a week or two 
Jater. 

Fruiting frame.—The fruiting bed for the melon 
may be prepared in the same way as for the cu- 
cumber, except that the cucumber requires more 
bottom heat than the melon, the melon being lia- 
ble to have its roots Durnt by too much heat.— 
Having the bed in proper order for planting, a 
hill may be prepared under the centre of each 
light, as directed for the cucumber, The com- 


post may be nearly the same, only more loamy, | 


The pants being placed in the hills, the frame 
should be regularly aired every fine day, and cov- 
ered every night a little before sunset, and uncov- 
ered in the morning as soon as the sun shines full 
on it; every attention should be paid to the wel- 
fare of the plants as recommended fur the cucum- 
ber. The compost for the earthing of the bed, 
should be a strong mellow loam with a portion of 
well rottted hot-bed manure mixed with it. The 
melon does not require so rich a soil as the cu- 


| vines 


and well covered, in order that the vines and in- 


days sun cured it for housing, The crop was 


threshed in October by horse power, (the machine 


ter, at the roots, on a mild evening, as often as | having been in use a number of years and the 
once a week : when the frame should be closed | teeth much wort; ! judged, over a bushel passed 


through unthreshed and went with the straw, of 


After very bot days, the | Course not counted in the measure) winnowed up 


‘Lhe amount was 


hour before sundown, and closed and well cover- | Yours, respectfully, 


congenial to the growth of the vines, 

Thinning the vines.—Thinning the vines must 
| be regularly attended to; that at no time through- 
‘out the season of their growth they should be 
allowed to become crowded or matted together, 
| Every part of the frame siiould be filled with vines 
‘in a regular manner, Of the two extremes, | 
should advise the cultivator to keep the vines 
| rather too thin than too thick, for by crowding the 

frame with either too many vines or fruit, the crop 
will be materially injured. 

Stopping the vines for fruiting.—When the 

fruit of the first. flowers are swelling as big as 
| marbles, the shoots may be nipped off one joint 
| from the best formed fruit, in order to throw the 
| strength into it, and make it swell freely. 

Thinning the fruit.—When the fruit is set 





lar Uiiuning, by selecting that which is the best 
formed and of a healthy appearance to remain ; 
and taking off any deformed fruit, and a portion 
where it is too thick; this thinning will throw 
vigor into the vines and cause the fruit left on to 
swell and form in a handsome manner. 

Ripening the fruit.—When the fruit is begin- 
ning to color, the watering must then be suspend- 
ed; as too much water spoils the flavor of the 
fruit. Plenty of air must also be given at every 
opportunity, when the fruit is ripening, 

(To be continned.) 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY REPORTS. 

To the Commitlee on Agricultural Products and 
Experiments, of Massachusetts Agricul. Society. 
Gentlemen :—In entering a claim for the pre- 

mium offered by the Trustees of the Massachusetts 

Agricultural Society, for the greatest quantity of 

Spring Wheat per acre, and in conformity to the 

| rules of said society, | now state that the field on 

which my erop was grown the present season, 
was planted the year previous with corn and po- 
tatoes, and for that year was not tmanured 
heavy—say with about six cords of good ma- 
nure ploughed in, As 2 reason for so doing, | 
will state that this field had obtained two premi- 





. . . } 
ed. In this state, the frame will be steamed in- | 
side, which will keep down the red spider, and be | 


different times, to keep a continual and regular | freely all over the frame, it may undergo a regu | 


PAYSON WILLIAMS. 
Fitchburg, Nov. 10, 1837. 
(ness 
| * This kind of wheat was imported from Smyrna 
| about seven years since, the largest product on my ‘land 
| was 55 bushels and an item (for which a premium was 
| awarded) and has generally done well. 


THE BERKSHIRE CROP OF OATS. 

Inthe New England Farmer of February Jast, we pub- 
| lished from the Berkshire Star, an extraordinary cro? of 
|) oats on eight acres, averaging °) bushels to the acre. 
| We soon after received from a correspondent at Hart- 
| ford some inquiries respecting them, which we promised 
| to answer as soon as we got the necessary information ; 
j and for that purpose we wrote unmediately to the enter- 
| prising farmer, whose «nswer we subjoin. 

Great Barrington, March 15, 1838. 

| Dear Str—In answer to your inquiries, the 
| land that the oats grew upon is a gravelly loam, 
but very litle gravel however. In 1830 1 puta 
jsmall coat of barnyard manure on the land ;— 
ploughed and planted u to corn, The year fol- 
\lowing I sowed it to vats and stacked it down, and 
| put about 1 1-4 bushels of plaster on the oats to 
jthe acre, Tie 3 years next following I used it 
|for pasture. The first year of pasturing [ used 
|about 1 1-4 bushels of plaster to the acre. In 
1836 If ploughed it shallow, dragged it well, and 
| planted it to corn. I had a great growth of corn 
but the early frost very nearly destroyed it, In 
the spring following I split the hills as usual; 
| dragged it well; about 1,3 of the lot is quack land, 
| (we suppose land infested with quitch grass) that 
I ploughed three times after harrowing, the rest 
/but once, L sowed my oats, 2 1-2 bushels to the 
acre, and harrowed the quack part well, six times, 
the other part four times. [T sowed 1 1-2 bushels 
of plaster to the acre immediately after the oats 
One thing I consider very essential in 
order to keep land in good heart; when I till T 
till it well, and when | use it for pasturing, I do 
not overstock my land with cattle or sheep, in or- 
der that my land shall have a good coat of grass 
left on the ground in the fall, so as to keep the 
land warm through the winter and serve for ma- 
nure. The oats weighed 35 3-4 lbs, to the bushel. 
One thing I would mention, at every time I plough- 
ed my quack land, I upplied the harrow immedi- 
ately after. Yours, with respect, 


JONAH A. HURLBERT. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Apnrit 18, 1838. 


TO THE FARMERS IN MIDDLESEX. 


The Commissioner of the State proposes to commence 





immediately the Agricultural Survey of the county of) 
Middlesex. He respectfully asks the co-operation of | 
the farmers of that county in his important undertaking ; | 
and relies essentially and confidently upon their public | 
spirited aid in objects altogether of public advantage. | 
He will feel himself much obliged by any communica: | 
tions relating to agriculture, which they will ke kind 
enough to address to him; he will be happy to meet | 
the farmers of the county in smaller or jarger numbers | 
at any times or places they may appoint; and to visit 
any farmer in the county, who will do him the favor to 
invite him to his premises. He may be addressed at the 
Post Office in any town, as it will be his rule on going 
inte a town to inquire at the Post Office for any thing 
designed for him. HENRY COLMAN. 

Boston, April 14, 1835. 

The printers of the public papers in Middlesex and 
any others, whose circulation in Middlesex is consider- 
able, are respectfully requested to pive the above one or 
more insertions; and they will be furnished with a copy 


of the Survey when printed. 


SILK CULTURE. 

From information coming to us from various sources, 
we are inclined to believe that a disposition to try the 
experiment of the cultivation of silk has received a new 
impetus, and is prevailing in various parts of the coun- 
try with a power from which great results may be ex- 
pected 
ether valuable kinds of the mulberry has been unprece- 
dented. The importance of the interest begins strongly 
to arrest the attention ; and ils actual importance, in our 
firm persuasion, is not likely to be overrated. 

The great cause of discouragement has been the de- 


Tie demand for the morus multicaulis and 


struction of the mulberry trees by the severity of the 
winter. Not only has the morus multicaulis suffered 
greatly, but likewise the common white mulberry ; so 
that by the unprecedented severity of the two last win- 
ters many of the standard trees in Mausfie!d, Conn. of 
many years growth, have perished. 

An experiment however has been made, which by 
an improved mode, (for so it must be called,) of man- 
aging the plants, avoids the danger of the winter, and 
obtains an early return. 

The land is laid out in furrows four feet apart. In 
these the plants, the morug multicaulis, are laid, the roots 
three feet apart, the roots being covered, and the bran- 
ehes fastened down and covered slightly with mould 

until they start. After this the covering is to be in- 
creased ; and throwing up shoots from every bud they 
will form a hedge, the leaves of which may be used, as 
soon us grown, for the feeding of the worms. In the 
autumn the shoots, which will then have formed trees, 
are to be separated by a spade or some sharp instrument 
and taken up and deposited securely from the frost. The 
main roots, afier all the shoots are cut from them, are 
to remain in the ground ; and to be covered by turning 
a furrow upon them each way. These remain for a per- 
manent plantation. ‘The smail plants which are taken 
up, and the shoots which are cut from the :nain root, 
may be used for forming a new plantation the ensuing 





season, and so on year after year. As to the trouble of | earth be taxed to its fullest extent: The more it is cul- 


taking up the plants annually and resetting them in the | tivated, the mure means we shall po-sess of rendering 


spring, it is not to be complained of compared with the | 


advantages, which such management promises, and is | 


in a great measure compensated by the facility with 
which the foliage is gathered from a low hedge compar- 


ed with the labor of collecting it from high standard | 


trees. As the foliage for the feed of the worms will not 
be so early in this way as from standard trees, it will be 


This 


necessary to delay the hatching of the worms. 


may easily be done by keeping the eggs in an ice house. 


That this plan is practicable, an actual experiment 
will fully prove; and we give itin the letter, which 
we subjoin from a gentleman well and most favorably 
known to the agricultural community from his public 
spirited exertions, to promote this great and important 
branch of industry. 


A circumstance which shows the short space of time 
required to realize a crop of manufactured silk, from the 
Chinese or Morus Multicaulis mulberry, came under 
my notice lust season, viz: Messrs Cheeney of Man- 
chester, Ct. raised silk at the rate of 50 Ibs to the acre, 
from trees planted by layers the same spring, say in the 
month of May, which produced silk at the above rate in 
October, and manufactured by me made a beautiful ar- 
ticle of soft, strong, even sewing silk, and put into the 
market a finished article in the space of seven months 
from the time the trees were planted, thus proving that 
it is not necessary for the farmer to wait several years 
for his trees to grow, before he can realize any profits, as 
has been the general impression. This tree is cultivated 
annually, as we doa crop of corn or by leaving the 
roots in the ground in the manner the sugar cane is culti- 


vated. LEMUEL COBB. 





SUMMARY OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Massacuusetts. The Legislature are still in ses- 
sion, but are looking forward to an adjournment at the 
end of the week. The session, though unusually long, 
The great subjects 


have been the Banks; the Wheat bill; the Loans to 


has been full of matters of interest. 


Rail roads, and the License Law and regulation of the 
sale of ardent spirits. 

The banks have passed a severe ordeal; and some 
disclosures have been made which compel a Massachu- 
seits man to pull his hat over his eyes. The crimes 
and eorruptions of which some of these corporations, 
have been proved guilty, show the dangers of abuse, 
whenever power under any form is entrusted to human 
hands; and the necessity of multiplying the guards and 
restraints by which such power is to be controlled and 
watched. The institution of a Board of bank commis- 
sioners, to whose constant observation and inspection 
all these corporations are to be subject) d, can never be 
objected against by honest and honorable men; and 
may save the defenceless and unsuspicious from being 
any further the prey of swindlers and gamblers. 

The bounty proposed to be given for the cultivation 
of wheat has quickened the pulse of the farmers through 
the whole country ; and the demand for seed wheat has 
Whether the cultivation of wheat 
in Massachusetts, as a general farming crop, can be pur- 
sued to advantage is a question which we prefer to 
leave to the decision ef the experiment soon to be 
One 
thing we shall always urge ; and when we are inquired 
of what is the first duty of the farmer, we answer, pro- 
duction. What is the second? Production. What is 
the third? Production. The proportion of consumers 
to producers in Massechusetts is too great. Let the 


been unprecedented. 


made, rather than hazard any judgment upon it. 





it more productive; and everything useful, that is 
raised from the earth, is so much added to the general 
and substantial wealth and comfort of the community. 

The liberal manner in which the State has pledged 
its credit for the making of railroads through the Com. 
monwealth, evinces a strong conviction of the social 
They tend 
to equalize advantages ; facilitate intercourse almost be- 
yond the stretch of imagination; and bind together our 


value of these great internal improvements. 


growing republic in an intimate fraternity. 

One of the most im»ortant measures of the session has 
been the abolition of the License Laws; and the regu- 
lation of the sale of ardent spirits. If it were in any 
way possible to extinguish the dreadtul vices, crimes, 
and miseries, which spring out of the uses and abuses of 
intoxicating drinks, no imagination could overrate, no 
language could measure the gocd, which such extine- 
tion would confer upon the community. That any leg- 
islative enactments could do as much as this we do not 
presume ever to hope. We believe, however, that the 
law just passed will confer immeasurable benefit upon 
the community ; and though we cannot doubt that va- 
rious evasions will be attempted; and in some cases 
prove successful, yet the law will avail much; and will 
especially so strongly re-enforce and confirm public 
opinion, that it will in that way operate against the vice, 
and in support of sound morals, more favorably than 
even by its penalties. 


A CARD. 

The Commissioner of Agricultural Survey has obtain- 
ed three barrels of corn in the ears, valuable for its good 
character and early maturity (it having been taken from 
fields, which perfectly ripened the two last years,) which 
he will be happy to distribute among the members of 
the Legislature, who will take the trouble to call for it 
at the Agricultural Warehouse of Messrs J. Breck & 
Co. in whose care it will be left. 

April 17, 1838. 








Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 


GERANIUM SHOW. 
07 The Massachusetts Horticultural Society will 
award its Premiums, on Saturday next, 21st inst. for the 
best specimens of Geraniums, viz: for the best six vari_ 
eties in pots, and for the bi st seedling. The specimens 
must be on the table, at the Rooms of the Society, 23 
Tremont Row, at 10 o'clock, A.M. The Rooms wit; 
be opered .or the public, at 11 o'clock, A. M. and close 
at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Per order of the Committee on Flowers. 
SAMUEL WALKER, Chairman 
23 Tiemont Row, April 14, 1838. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, April 16, 1838. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 200 Beef Cattle, 10 yoke Working Oxen, 
12 Cows and calves, 310 Sheep, and 275 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Caitle—A yoke or two were sold for 
a trifle more than our highest quotations. 'We quote—— 
First quality, $7 25 a $7 50.—Second quality $6 75 a 
$7 00—Third quality, $5 75 a $6 50. 

Working Oxen.—A very few sales only were made. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $27, $39, and 
$35. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold at $3 75, $5 00, $7 50, and 
$8 00. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle were taken at 7 1-4. 7 3 8 for 
sows and 8 1-443 3-8 for barrows. At retail, 9 and 10. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. 

Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending April 15. 

APRIL, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind, 


Monday, 9 34 52 48 E. 
Tuesday, 10 32 | 50 46 | N, E. 
Wednesday, 1) 28 40 44 8. 
Thursday, 12 34 48 44 | N. 
Friday, 13 32 BO | 46 Ww. 
Saturday, l4 32 34 32 Ww. 
Sunday, 15 26 | 38 | 38 | N. W. 





“The Old Temperance Farm” For Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale the best farm for making mon- 
ey, in the county of Worcester. It will keep in good order, 
forty cows the whole year. It has about 230 trees of grafted 
fruit. The hay is of the best quality svitable for keeping a 
winter dairy, aud all cut within callef the barn. The milk 
can ull be sold at the house, the whole year for the Boston 
market. ‘The fence is nearly all of stone. It is remarkably 
well watered by never failing springs. It contains 213 acres, 


{ 
{ 


| 


| 
| 


and can be conveniently divided into two farms, or made less | 


by selling off. It is all in one body, in good form, situated in 
the east part of Westborough, on the Worcester Turnpike. 
For futher particulars, inquire of Mr Joshua Chamberlain, or 
Col. Francis B. Fay of Boston, Mr Dexter Brigham, propri- 


etor of the Rail road house in Westborough, Col. Dexter | 


Fay of Southborough, or come and see 
SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Westborough, April 18, 1838. eptf 


FARM WANTED, 





Of from 80 to 100 acres of well proportioned pasturage, 


tillage mowing and woodland—the land to be of the first qual- 
ity; worth from 2 500 to $3 000 : for which, the cash will be 
paid. Said farm must be located within 100 miles of Boston, 


One in the county of Middlesex or Worces er would be preier- 
red. Any person having such a farm to dispose of, may hear | 
of an opportumity, by immediately addressing a line. post paid, | 


directed to C. Waittis, New England Farmer Office. 
April 11, 1838. 





SEED WHEAT. 

The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, Boston, would give notice, that they 
have made great exertions to obtain a supply of Seed Spring 
Wheat to meet the wants of the agriculturist, the coming 
season: they are happy to State that they have been success- 
ful in their effort~, and now offer tor sale a number of choice 
varieties, which may be relied on as genuine, and true to their 
kinds, viz. 

250 bushels of Dantzic Spring Wheat. 

This variety, so highly esteemed in England, is not much 
known in this part of the country ; the above seed was raised | 
in Maine the past season, from wheat received from Dautzic, | 
and produced abundantly, giving a beautiful full grain, as all | 
may see who will call up and examine the article. 


50 bushels Italian Spring Wheat. | 
2 -« Siberian * “6 


| ate transplanting. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Gentlemen wishing to cultivate this delicious fruit, are re- 

spectfully informed, that the subscriber has succeeded afier a 

number of years’ exertion in bringing the Strawberry nearly | 
to perfection. c , 

He has for sale at his garden in Brighton, Mass. the ful | 


lowing six varieties of the plants. They are of superior Beans, white, 
stock and quality, and ave in the finest condition for immedi- | UEEF, mess, 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRUDUCE 
CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 


hRoe™M i 

barre! 200} 3990 
bushel| Li2] 136 
barrel | 14 00/14 50 
“ 12 Ov | 12 26 


APPLES, 


No. 1. 





, — rime, ie 10 00 | LE OF 
Methven Castle, Fruit from these plants have been exhib- ee PR ( Americ: n) pound 25 4 
ited ¢ ticultural Society’ nie oo 
ted at the Horticultural jociety’s Rooms, | CHense. new milk “ 8 9 
measuring five and a half inches in cir- | pp a yyy RS. northern. geese a 
Bath S I = cunference. — southern, geese, : ai 37 45 
ath Scarlet, Fruit large, full bearer, and beautiful sear- | 1.4.x, American, f . : “ 9 12 


let. Fisu. Cod 














We received these varieties from one of the first agriculta- | pasture land, is well adapted tothe busiwess of a milk man, or } 


rists in Berkshire county : 


ed in various agricultural papers, that it is unnecessary for us | and possession given immediately, 


to say anything in their praise. 
Blaek Sea Spring Wheat. 
100 bushels Indian Wheat, 
Called also, ‘Tartarian Buckwheat. 
April 4, 1838. ne - a 
S$ EUATION WANTED 


} 
} 


| 


| 
' 
' 
| 


Wanted a situation, by a scientific gardener, one who thor- | 


oughly understands his business and can produce the best of 


recommendations. Apply at the N. E. Farmer Office, 51 & fice, The Book of Fruits, being a descriptive catalogue of the | 


52 North Market Street. 








BUSHES. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 | 


& 52 North Market Street. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


and eed Store, a prime lot of Sweet Potato Slips. 
April 18, 1838, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


SILK WORWM’S EGGS. 

300 000 producing Sulphur colored Cocoons, winding in five | 
weeks, from worms fed on foliage of a superior variety of | 
Mulberry; great care taken in procuring and preserving them, | and twelve years of age. 
and a much larger proportion than usual exhibiting vitality.| ANSON DEXTER. 
April 11. 


Call on JOHN SULLIVAN. 


| 


| a Sn ee 
: ’ AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse | 


} 
| 


| 


most valuable varieties of the Pear, Apple, Veach, Plum and 
Cherry, for New England culture, by RoBERT MANNING, to 


berry, and the Grape, with modes of culture; also, Hardy | 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, with plates. First Series for 


| 

' 

FINE WHITE, BLACK, AND RED CURRANT | wluch is added the Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Straw | 
| 

{ 


838. 
March 28, 1838. 


Just published, and for sale at the New England Seed 
Store, The American Flower Garden Companion. Price 624 
cents. 


March 28, 1838. 
FARMER’S ATTEND. 
Wanted a situation on a Farm for a Boy hetween eleven 
Apply at No. 37 Court street, to 
3w April 11. 
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Royal Scarlet, Fruit long, oval shaped and juicy. | Flour, Genesee, , Couh barcel | 800] $25 
Hautbois Frait sinaller but very numerous. Baltumore, Howard street, “ | 825! 850 
English Wood, Fruit well known. Balttnore, wharf , | 775| 800 
Monthly, Fruit is gathered from these vines from June to Alexandtia, os | 812| 825 
October, and in good quantity and fine quality. Rye, . j ‘ ‘ Rr @ | 500! 550 
FP Orders left at the Garden in brighton, or directed to | MEAL, Indian, in hogsheads, , | | | 
him at Boston or Brighton, or with Josepu Breck & Co, ai ‘a * barrels, . ‘ | 375| 400 
will be promptly attended to. J.L. L. F. WARREN, | Grain, Corn, northern yellow | bushel 90 
Brighton, Mass. April 11 1838, | southern flat yeilow ze 83 
~-_—-_—--- — - —____-_—__-_— white, ms 80 | fal 
ONION SEEDS, &c. Rye, northern, - ol 4 4 
A few hundred pounds prime White Silver-skinned. Large | Barley, . : . " 86 90 
; Yellow and Dark Red Onion Seeds for sale, at reasonable | Wats, northern, . (prime) ot 40 42 
prices. | Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 20 00 
1,000 Ibs. French, White and Yellow Sugar Beet seed. | Eastern screwed, : : ‘3 14.00) 16 vd 
(Imported.) Hlonty, : ‘ Cuba gallon i8 50 
100 Ibs. White Italian Mulberry Seed. Hors, Ist quality pound 5 6 
| 6 tbs. Moretti or Dandolo Mulberry Seed, called at North- 2d quality 3 4 
ampton. * Chinese ”’ eae hy ou. % ? | : 
25,000 Morus Multicaulis, still remaining, with 2 to 3 feet 7 OR, Ist Bort, . ys 7 8 
of perlect wood. | LEATHER, I hilade!phia city tannage, “ 2 29 
12000 Morus expansa, or Hybrid Multicautis, the finest | , o ay re te } 26 
of all varieties for all latitudes north of 42 degrees. | Ba'timore city do. “es . ‘ 26 
Trees, Shrubs, Piants, &c. of ail kinds of which priced Ne . k dry hice ve =i = 
catalogues will be sent to every applicant. end - “a wat, “ a Yo 
WM. PRINCE & SONS. ~~ “ «§ 
April 11, 1838. 3w Flushing, near New York. | timp. best sort. vee cask pon | 100 
RASPBERRIES. | Mac KER 7 No 1. new, ae barrel | 10 00 | 11 00 
For sale, at Thomas Mason’s, Charlestown vineyard, Eden | Ae ae of 2500 Ge ip , | 3 26 
Poi ) ’ yard, Eden PorK = erage ‘ z : | harrel - a0 | 22 00 
‘ | ner fra ' a) ‘ 2 ‘ 
Red and White Antwerp Raspberry plants. | ing r . . e —_ “ i6 ro i? = 
Mason’s Seedling Grape, do. | Skens, Herd’s Grass, ‘ ; bushel | 275! 300 
Franconia, : do, ; ” Red Top, Southern, } ” 56! 100 
Red and White Currants, Grape Vines, &c. Northern, ” 1 50 
Charlestown, April 4, 1838. Sw Lee eae ts oe ; 275) 300 
—_—————— ed Clover, no » } pred | 
FARM FOR SALE, | Salhi ie er | 
Six miles from Boston, containing 82 acres; 44 of tillage,| TaLiow,tried, . . 5 Ib 10} il 
the 1:emainder weod and pasture. The wood is sufficient to | ‘TEAZLES. 1st sort, . . ; : ipr. M. | 300 | 350 
| supply one family, and not reduce in quantity. The tillage | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 50 | 55 
land is in high state of cultivation, the buildings nearly new | American, fall blood, washed ? 45 47 
and in good repair. the fence is of stone wall, the epring | do. 3-4ths do, ri 41 43 
| work is in a forward state. Possession given immediately | do. 1-2 do. 38 40 
| if wanted. Inquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO, © | do. — 1-4and common ‘ 33 38 
are . ~ = _ { Pulled superfine, si 42 45 
FARM TO LET. | cs | No.l. : : re 37 40 
Situated 5 miles from Boston, 1 mile north of Medford | == <{ No. 2. . . | « 28 30 
village and adjoining the farm of Hon. Peter C. Brooks; con- | s a | si ; j 
| tains nearly 100 acres of very productive mowing, tillage and | ° 
they have been so highly commend- | vegetable market man; will be leased for 5, 7, or 10 years | PROVISION MARKE T 
Inquire at the office of | ¥ = ' 
—— ge rowninshield, of THEO. OTIS, | RETAIL PRICES. 
WANTED | LiAMS, HOrlhern, 4} a pounue | ae 13 
A man of middle age and good habits, that understands southern, and western, “. ) ee 13 
farming in all its branches, to take the lead of a small farm. | Pork, whole hogs, . . |e 9! 10 
Apply at 49 India wharf. 2pis. April 11, | Pourtry, . . “4 14| 16 
| Borrer,{tuh) , ‘ 7 “ 18| 25 
MR MANNING'S LOOK OF ERUITS . lump . ‘ ‘4 22 22 
Just received, and for sale at the New England Farmer Of- | 266s, ‘ . ° jdozen | 18) 25 
| Porators, chenango bushe! 37 40 


CIpER, barr} | 3 00! 320 











HORTICULTURAL CHESTS. 
Just received from England, a few splendid Horticultural 
Chests, for sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 51 & 52 North Market Street. Boston. 
April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 











TO FARMERS 

The subscriber has constantly on sale at hie Garden in 
srighton, the very best varieties of the following plants. 

Early and Late Cauliflower. 

Purple and White Broccoli. 

Cabbage of every kind. 

Celery and ‘Tomato. 

Lettuce and Peppers. 


Brighton, April 9. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 
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ROLES CiSibitA Ve 

We are indebted to a friend, who, to speak phreno- 
logically, has wit and tune largely developed, with no | 
aina}l endowment of ideality, for the subjoined stanzas. 
If the rhyme has a few “corns on its toes,’’ which 
make it limpa little, the humane sentiments which 
characterize it throughout, will tind a response in every 
kind heart. We think it would be difficult to find a 
more perfect imitation than that contained in the fourth 
stanza. It throws quite into the back ground the 
“Quadrupedante putrem sonitu,’” &e. of Virgil, and 
“the jarring doors’ of Milton, “ opening on their 
Our friend 
Tityrus will, we hope, often touch his lute the com- 
ing genial season, under some spreading beech tree ; 


grating hinges with impetuous recoil.” 


and cheer the jocund husbandman driving his team a’ 
field, with his pleasant songs. 
THE THRUSH. 
As oft as the rosy spring returns 
Do the feathered tribes appear, 
With their varying notes of melody, 
To greet the ploughman's ear. 


The smart, little dusky Thrush ie one ;— 
What a saucy and noisy pert! 

And yet, by his song, so queer and droll, 
1 am sure he can mean no hurt. 


When perch'd on the tiptop of some pine, 
He jabbers both loud and long ; 

And, if we could mimic his tell-tale note 
Then this might seem like his song. 


Cheerily O, cheerily, O—tweedle, tweedle, tweedle ; 
Pretty Prudy, pretty Prudy, pretty Prady ;— 
See, see, see! little Jo, little Jo, 
Kissing Judy, kissing Judy, kissing Judy! 


By his song, so quaint, we're amused all day, 
And we laugh at the merry, merry trill; 

Then the minstrel, soon as the twilight comes, 
Gives way to the Whip-peor-aill. 


Now, he that has ‘‘ music in his soul,” 
Be a farmer well he may ; 

For the Thrush, or the Bluebird, Robin’ or Lark, 
Will enliven his labor all day. 


The noxious insects serve for their food ; 
And for this I do contend, 

(In spite of slander, or prejudice,) 
Each one is the farmer's friend. 


Then welcome to me, ye choristers, 
Sing away, sing away, sweet Thrush ; 

T would gladden my heart, each day to hear 
A warbler from every bush 


” 


AGRICOLA. 





OLL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

The price of the above is now reduced to Twentyfive dol- 
Jars at the mill, in Medford, and Twenty eight dollars per ton 
delivered in Boston. Apply at 

Ny. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 





PRUIT TREES. 


For sale, at the Pomological Garcen, Salem, Mass. Ap- 
ple and Pear Trees, of ‘the best new and old sorts, Also, a 
ew Cherry, Plum, and Peach Trees. 

A list of the names can be seen at the N. E. Farmer Office, 
51) & 52 North Market St. Boston. 

March 28, 1838. 





RASPBERRIES. 
A small lot of Ked Antwerp Raspberries, for sale. Inquire 
of Messrs Breck & Co. orof 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT, 
March 21. Nonantum Hill, Newton 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


PLOUGHS, 





Just received, a good supply of Howard’s Improved Cast 
Iron Ploughs, the most approved Plough now in use. Also, 
other Cast Iron and Wooden Ploughs. Likewise, Wilhs’s 
Improved Cultivators. For sale, wholesale and retail, at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, 

April 4, 1838, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GARDEN, FIELD SEEDS, &c. 

The proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store beg leave to inform their customers and 
friends, that they have recently received by importation and 
from o her sources, large additions to their stock of Seeds, 
among which are the following :— 

Spring Rye ; Dutton, or Phinney Corn; Clark do.; Canada 
do. Secd Barley; Tartarian Buck, or Indian Wheat; Buck 
Wheat. 

Early Hill Potatoes; Early frame do ; St. Helena do. ; 
Forty fold do.; Chenango do. 

Northern and Southern Clover ; White Dutch Honey- 
suckle do.; Lucerne; Herds grass; Northern and Southern 
Red-‘Top ; Orchard grass; Tall Meadow Oat Grass; Millet; 
Hemp, Rap: and Canary Seed. 

Chinese and Brosa Mulberry Seed. 

French Sugar Beet; Mangei Wurtzel; Ruta Baga. 

By the Hollander from Rotterdam, we have received a 
choice assortment of Cabbage, Cauliflower and Broccoli seed, 
together with every variety of Sced desirable for the Kitchen 
Garden. 

Our collection of Flower Seeds is very extensive. We 
have just received from Holland, some very choice Carnation 
seed, suitable for pots, which wassaved from more than 100 
varieties of the finest kinds. Also 23 distinct varieties of 
Ten Weeks’ Stock Gilliflower, which we shall sell in pack- 
ages, embracing all the sorts, for $1 per package. 

Packages of Pansy or Heart’s Ease, saved by Mr Walker 
from his fine collection of that popular flower, at 25 cents per 
package. 

We have a superb collection of Double Dahlias which we 
offer at reduced prices, some of the finest will be ready for 
sale in pots, ‘n May; but of the greater part of them, we 
can furnish dry roots at any time. 

Just received, a supply of Tiger Flowers, Amaryllis formo- 
sissama, and Gladiolus natilensis. 

Packages of the fi-est English Gooseberries, of 15 vari- 
eties for $3, or 12 varieties for $240. Red and white Aat- 
werp Raspberries, Currants, &c. 

Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, will 
be promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








PLOUGHS AND GARDEN TOOLS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


500 dozen Cast Steel and other Scythes. 


300 «** = Patent Scythe Snaith. 
200 ‘ Common “ - 
100 “ Cast steel Hoes. 
200 * Crooked Neck Hoes. 
300 “ Common Hoes. 
100“ = Prong . 
100 “ Garden A splendid article. 
500 ** Hay Rakes. 
1500 ‘* Scythe Rifles. 
500 ** ** ‘Stones. 
100 ‘ Ames’s, and other Shovels. 
50“ = Spades. 
100 ** Manure Forks. 
200 “ Ha ’ 


y 
200 pair of Trace Chains, 
100 Ox Chains. 
200 Halter “ 
300 Chains for tying up cattle. 
April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








TO LET A COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 

One of the pleasantest situations in the vicinity of Newton 
Corner, within two minutes walk of the Railroad Depot. A 
two Story dwelling House, containing two parlors and a kitch- 
en, and a wash room on the lower floor; eight chambers; a 
large Barn and Chaise House, and a good well of water and 
cistern under cover. Attached to it is a small Garden, con- 
taining a variety of fruit and flowers. Inquire of Messrs, 
Breck & Co.orof JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, 

March 21. Nonantum Hill, Newton. 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 

MULTICAULIS, &c. 
For sale by the subscriber, The varieties, par- 
ticularly of the Penrs and the Plums were never 
before so fine, the assortment so complete. Al- 
so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
superior assortment of finest kinds, and of all 
other hardy fruits. 

20,000 Moris Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
this being all that now remain unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Ponies 
and Double Dahtias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Transportation to the City without charge. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apn 

WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Nursery, Nonantum Hi'l, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 

PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, «c. 

500 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds. 

1,000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra 
size, many of them have borne the past season. 

500 Quince Trees. 

3 000 Isabella and Catawba grape vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit. Black Hambargh, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s seedling, &c. 

20,000 Giant Asparagus roots. 

5,000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or pie plant, lately intro- 
duced. 

Scions of the Pear plum of the most approved kinds. 


Also, a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. All orders left at this office, and at Messrs 
SAWYER & Ponpb’s, Noe 25 Broad St. Boston, or with the 
subscriber, Cambridgeport, will meet immediate attention. 


Cambridgeport, March 1, 1837. SAMUEL POND. 


ae 








Hale's Horse Power and Threshing Machine 

For sale at the New Eng!and Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Stere: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the commitiees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
them for the last two or three years. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








SEEDLING PINKS. 

Wm. MELLER offers for sale the following varieties of 
Seedling Pinks. (:aised by him,) Warren St. Roxbury. 

Purple Laced Mellers. General Washi: gton, Daniel - 
Webster, Miss E. Wilkins, Miss M. Rock, Conqueror, High- 
land Lad, Lafayette, Roxbury Eeauty, General Warren. 

Red Laced Pinks. Cleopatra, s mi-double, Beauty, 
Blazing Comet, Goverror Everett, Cardinal, Nimrod, Lord 
Nelson, Trafalgar, Midshipman. 

Black and White Star Pinks. Defiance, Beauty of Flo- 
ra, Eclipse, Incomparable, Independeace, New England 
Beauty. 

Red and White Star Pinks. Fair Rosamonn, Reformer, 
Fair Ellen, R. Wilkins, Sir John, Liberty, Jolly Tar. 

AH orders left at the Agriculturai Warehouse, No. 51 and 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will meet with punc:wal at- 
tention, 

March 28, 1838. 

BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the publie 
that ne has been in in the Bone business mere than ten years, 
av! has spent much time and money to ascertain how loom 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to 
the earth as a manure. [ie offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, 
which will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road , 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 


—_ 
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